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FROM THE FEDERAL SECRETARY 


Following the Federal Council 
meet at Brisbane in June, where State 
delegates generally pledged their 
Branch’s support for this journal, | 
do believe we are off to a new start. 

NSW Branch has appointed a 
Praeclarvm co-ordinator and from 
various notes St. John and | have 
received, perhaps quills are being re- 
sharpened. As we have said so many 
times, Praeclarvm is what you make 
of it. 

lan Dunn of Canberra, the only 
member to have confused Terry 
Bruce, has undertaken to extract 
items of interest from overseas 
journals and his first contribution is 
included. It is interesting to note that 


the Flying Lady is now commercial, 
including advertisements in its 
journal with a resulting increase in 
size of that journal. The RREC 
Bulletin, on the other hand, issues a 
supplement for advertisers. Perhaps 
we have an entrepreneur in our 
readership who would take over the 
task of Federal Advertising Manager. 
Please advise me in the first instance. 

| hear that the Factory has finally 
solved the seat belt anchorage prob- 
lem for dropheads and the shining 
guardians of our safety have accept- 
ed the design. Hopefully someone 
will let me have a photo of the new 
Corniche for publication. 

Noel McGarry having divested 


himself of one of the more thorough 
Mk VI restorations in the country 
took pity on B111WG languishing in 
Binalong. For the less informed this 
was a manual ‘R’ Type Bentley with 
severe orthodontic problems in the 
region of Ist gear. It had been 
brought to Australia by Peter Scriven 
of Tintookie fame and after consider- 
able work on the mechanicals other 
than the gearbox, finally parked itself 
in Sydney. | bought it to restore but 
between the Club and other cars that 
arrived on the doorstep little was 
done. Hopefully we will see this car 
back on the road in the reasonably 
near future. 


Bill Coburn 


ITEMS FROM ABROAD 


Some palatable trivia from the Factory machine, extracted by Canberra scribe lan Dunn: 


All That Highly Polished 
Woodwork 


The Wood and Polishing shop at 
Crewe retains a very important posi- 
tion in the successful completion of 
any vehicle which leaves the factory. 

While the modern Rolls-Royces 
contain much less wood than its 
predecessors, through styling and 
safety requirements, there is never- 
theless some 250 wood or part wood 
components in a car. These range in 
size from a door trim pad of several 
square feet down to a block of a few 
inches length. 

Multiply this figure by the 60-70 
cars manufactured each week and it 
becomes obvious just how large and 
busy this shop is. 

The wood shop consists of nearly 
60 men with a blend of expert crafts- 
men and toilers not afraid to roll their 
sleeves up and get stuck into a job. 

Generally, they work with tradi- 
tional tools and rely on their skill, 
judgment and love of the job to 
achieve the standard of excellence 
expected of the timbers in these 
vehicles. 


COVER: A 1901 Decauville reputed- 
ly the very car which inspired Henry 
Royce to take up motor car engineer- 
ing. See article Page 781. 


It helps of course having the finest 
possible materials at their finger tips 
— black walnut from the United 
States, black walnut burr veneer from 
Italy, mahogany from West Africa, 
beech from England, birch plywoods 
from Finland and walnut from Aust- 
ralia to name some. 

The craftsmen take great pride in 
creating a thing of beauty, surely 
evident in the finished product. 


A Ghost from the Past 


AX201 is travelling again. This 
time the only real Silver Ghost, the 
enduring testimony to Rolls-Royce 
Craftsmanship has been featuring in 
a number of events in the USA. 

The Silver Ghost has been seen in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles before its 
appearance at the Rolls-Royce 
owners Club national meeting in 
Florida in August. 

We hear that NSW Branch are now 
in the large club that have sought to 
bring this car to the Antipodes. 


The Bentley Mulsanne Turbo 
The latest addition to the RRM’s 


stable has had a very _ intensive 
launch over the past few months and 


at each showing has met with high 
acclaim and excellent reviews. 
Recently one of these cars was 
taken to the Donington Circuit in the 
UK where it was given over to some 
90 senior executives of the distri- 
butors for a trial run around the track 
and the surrounding countryside. 


Apparently, speeds of up to 115 
mph were reached on the circuit and 
from all accounts the car handled 
exceptionally well. 


One of the Sales Executives 
probably summed up the situation 
very well when he was heard to say 
“The Mulsanne Turbo proves that 
Bentley is very much back on the 
road again’. 


The UK distributors have not been 
the only devotees of this motoring 
marque to have the opportunity, nay 
privilege, of sampling this extra- 
ordinary vehicle. 

In May/June of this year a number 
of journalists from the UK, Europe 
and the US were treated to a showing 
of the car in France. Five Mulsanne 
Turbo’s were taken to the Le Mans 
Course by a team of RR Engineers for 
a try out on the course itself, and 
around the surrounding highways 
and byways. 


A typical programme included a 
drive around the 24 hour circuit, 


taking in a visit to the Village of 
Mulsanne. Then the visitors would 
be taken along the Le Mans by-pass 
followed by 40 miles of Autoroute 
driving before !unch at La Moderne. 

The afternoon was taken up by 120 
miles of hard driving over varied road 
conditions, including some long, fast 
stretches where the Mulsanne Turbo 
really impressed. 

The incident free operation was a 
credit not only to the engineers 
maintaining the cars whilst on their 
sojourn in France, but to this great car 
itself. For all the hard driving often at 
high speed, by many drivers, the only 
incident was one puncture in the 
specially designed AVON VR-rated 
tyres. 

As with the showing of the cars to 
the many UK distributors, the Turbo 
in France was also enthusiastically 
received with accolades being heap- 
ed on the car, its performance, 
opulence, luxury and driveability. A 
formidable, truly Grande Tourer. 


Le Mans Revisited 


Five historic Bentley Motor Cars 
made a sentimental journey to Le 
Mans in June to celebrate the 
Marque’s first victory on that course. 

In the 50 year history of the 24 
hour race, Britain has had 15 outright 
victories and 15 racers were brought 
together in celebration. 

A 1935 4.4 Lagonda, two C-type 
and three D-type Jaguars, an Aston 
Martin DBR 1 and three Ford GT40s 
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went on display at the show together 
with three Mulsanne Turbos and a 
standard Mulsanne. 

The appearance of the 15 cars 
representing Britains past triumphs in 
the race was the outcome of nearly a 
years planning by a Committee insti- 
gated by Rolls-Royce Motors staff. 


“The World’s Most Expensive 
Car’ 


As to just which car could rightly 
claim the title of the Worlds Most 
Expensive Car is anybodys guess and 
no doubt open to contention. How- 
ever, one car recently delivered to its 
new owner surely must be in the 
running for such a title. 

It has taken the crew at Hythe Road 
just over 12 months to build the most 
expensive and luxuriously equipped 
vehicle to leave the workshops in 
recent years. 

The Black over Burgundy Phantom 
VI has been manufactured with just 
about every conceivable extra. 

The long list of features includes 
glass panel over the chauffeurs com- 
partment, colour television and 
video system, special hi-fi and 
speakers, radio telephone front and 
rear, cocktail requisites, curtains at 
the rear and blind to the division, 
picnic tables incorporating mirrors, 
clock and barometer on the centre 
cabinet, electrically operated rear 
seat and storage for extra video and 
cassette tapes. 

The front and rear seats are deeply 


The Rolls-Royce stand at Olympia 1907. 


upholstered for extra comfort and of 
ceurse there’s a refrigerator in the 
boot. 

In addition, a headlamp washer/ 
wiper system has been installed on a 
Phantom for the first time. 


Focus on the Radiator Grille 


The most famous and _ instantly 
recognisable symbol in the entire 
motor car industry is the Rolls-Royce 
radiator grille. 

The men behind the creation of 
these grilles however are much less 
recognised. Yet barely a dozen men 
in the world can make these grilles, 
while another eight toil away for 
hours to give each one that special 
diamond-bright showroom finish. 

The grille itself is an exercise in 
entasis, that is the art of making each 
panel slightly bowed so that when 
viewed by the human eye, actually 
looks perfectly flat. 

The craftsmen do not work from 
plans or templates. All the secrets of 
successful manufacture are locked in 
their heads, and they trust to skill and 
judgement of their own hand and eye 
to achieve the correct curvatures. 

The grilles are manufactured from 
stainless steel and each comprises 
more than 30 components hand 
welded using the tried and tested 
copper irons. Like any artist signing 
his canvas, each craftsman tradition- 
ally stamps his own initials on the 
backplate. 
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OBITUARY: GEORGE W. GREEN, 1908-1982 


It is with profound regret that | 
record the demise, on Thursday 22nd 
July last of our revered friend and 
fellow long term sporting motorist, 
George Green. His name throughout 
Australia was synonymous with the 
old car movement and especially in 
the field of veteran and vintage cars. 

George was a Past President and 
Honorary Life Member, also being 
accorded Foundation Membership 
status of the Rolls-Royce Owners’ 
Club of Australia. He was likewise a 
Past President and Honorary Life 
Member of the Veteran Car Club of 
Australia (NSW), also a Director and 
Past President of the Vintage Sports 
Car Club of Australia Ltd. During his 
presidential terms the growth factor 
in each of these associations was 
evident as was the stability, which he 
encouraged. 

His interests in the automotive 
arena, although a hobby, were life- 
long and far seeing, leading to 
personal achievements in active 
motor sport over most of his adult 
life. 

At home in almost any motor 
vehicle, particularly cars of the 
sporting type, e.g., his Bentley’s, 
Bugatti’s, Alfonso Hispano Suiza, 
Austro Daimler, Peugeot, Delaunay 
Belleville and others, plus a brace of 
Vauxhall's, from a one cylinder baby 
of 1904, to the Prince Henry and not 
least the redoubtable 30/98 OE 
Velox, were probably only over- 
shadowed by his fleet of Silver Ghost 
Rolls Royce’s, which he drove with 


skill, demanding almost equal sport- 
ing performance from these rugged 
machines. 

Preserved for posterity, but fully 
operative, these and many other 
famous name/makes, like De Dion, 
Napier, Franklin, Star, Crossley, 
Stanley Steamer, Speedwell, Cle- 
ment-Bayard, Bedelia, Overland, 
1.H.C., Austin, Reo, Albion, Buick, 
Hollsman Buggy, Brush etc., form the 
nucleus of his dream, which is now 
manifested in his Motorcade 
Museum Park, established at 
Leppington, Sydney; a monument to 
his keen and progressive interests 
and a revelation and playground to 
others. 

George, while willing to discuss 
his plans for the future development 
of the motorcade museum, was 
equally reticent to aclaim his 
achievements, which in the world of 
the automobile were foremost 
among Australian’s and deserving of 
Governmental recognition. 

As an organizer of many local and 
national motor rallies, in New South 
Wales, he was also the instigator of 
the first international rally for Veteran 
and Vintage motor vehicles to be 
held in this country, which in April 
1970 he directed from Sydney, to its 
successful conclusion in Melbourne. 
As his assistant in this major event of 
some 1600 km and more than 600 
participating vehicles from around 
the globe, | became aware of the 
tremendous drive and enthusiasm he 
exuded to members of his organizing 


committee, of his willingness to give 
of himself and of the heavy expendi- 
ture he accepted personally as part of 
the undertaking. When | questioned 
the amount, George, in his inimit- 
able manner replied, ‘My pleasure’. 

If a love for the automobile can be 
considered hereditable, then it is 
more than possible that his father’s 
achievements with cars and more 
prominently, motor cycles, rubbed 
off from father to son. George would 
speak at one moment in somewhat 
derogatory, but bating terms of 
‘American Blackiron’, only to lord 
his father’s able handling and the 
rugged performance of the family’s 
early Hudson tourer driven over 
Australia’s bush tracks, in the next 
breath. 

Of shy disposition, George was a 
man of few words, having the ability 
to sum up and express a very mean- 
ingful opinion, mostly in one brief 
sentence. A leader of men, he 
understood and allowed for human 
frailties, an aptitude which brought 
out the best in most with whom he 
associated and who, by and large 
responded in kind. His practical 
assistance and knowledgeable 
advice to so many will probably be 
best remembered in the encourage- 
ment, help and devotion he gave to 
aspiring young enthusiasts in the 
hobby he most enjoyed. 

He was a sincere friend, a kindred 
spirit and held in high esteem by all 


his colleagues. 
George A. Roberts 
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A fine drawing by John Bull of Gavin Sandford-Morgan’s Bentley 3¥2-litre Tourer B35BN. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE 1901/3 10 
HORSE-POWER 2 CYLINDER DECAUVILLE 
AND THE FIRST 2 CYLINDER ROLLS ROYCE 


In 1903, Henry Royce, who at that 
time was a skilled electrical engineer 
making electric cranes, some of 
which still survive to this day, 
purchased his first car, asecond hand 
10 horse-power Decauville. Despite 
present day articles there is no 
historical evidence to show that he 
thought that this car was a noisy, 
unreliable vehicle, indeed it is more 
likely that with his engineering 
ability he thought the opposite. 
However, he did experiment with the 
ignition and with the inlet valves 
which, on the Decauville, were what 
were then known as ‘Automatic’ i.e. 
they were not mechanically operated 
but opened by suction when the 
piston went down, in other words by 
atmospheric pressure. 

In 1903/4 he made three Royce 
Cars modelled very closely on the 
Decauville but with mechanical inlet 
valves, none of which have survived. 
He was then introduced to The Hon. 
C.S. Rolls, third son of Lord Llang- 
attock. Rolls studied engineering at 
Cambridge and qualified as an 
M.I.M.E. At the time he met Royce he 
was acting as Vehicle Distributor 
under the name of C.S. Rolls and Co. 
with a large repair depot at Lillie 
Hall. Rolls at once saw the potential 
of the improved Royce cars and the 
new company was formed in the 
summer of 1904 with show rooms in 
Brook Street, Mayfair and repair 
shops at Lillie Road, Fulham, to 
manufacture the cars and the name 
of Rolls-Royce was registered. 

The Company made a total of 
seventeen two cylinder Rolls Royce 
Cars in 1904 of which three have 
survived. The oldest is in private 
hands (owner T. Love of Perth) and is 
the only one of this model still 
original and on the road, and has 
travelled some 14,000-15,000 miles 
in the last ten years including 
London-Lands End and return via 
Bristol, 820 miles, in five days in 
1969. Also two long rallies of some 
600 miles each in Holland and one 
long rally in Denmark, plus, of 
course, some 15 Brighton Runs with 
the present owner. The car has only 
failed to reach its destination on two 
occasions in this time so it has proved 


the point that for its age it was a very 
advanced car, the more so as, at that 
time, it was one of the few cars with 
an engine integral gear box, pro- 
pellor shaft and live rear axle, most 
other cars having chain drive rear 
wheels. 

The remaining two 1904 Rolls- 


Royce Cars belong, one to the 
Company and the other to the 
Science Museum, South Kensington. 
Thus, but for the French 10 horse- 
power Decauville the Company 
Rolls-Royce, with all its future 
implications for this Country, might 
never have been founded. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


1903/4 Decauville 
Horsepower 10 
No. of Cylinders 2 
Bore & Stroke 110 x 110 
Crankshaft 2 throw 
2 bearing 
Bearings Case hrd 
Inlet Valves o/h automatic 
Exhaust Valves side (2 pos) 
Carburettor Stephnos or Longuemare 
Ignition Trembler & contact 
breaker 
Dynamo Decauville 
Governor Front crank camlift 
Lubrication Oil rings & drip 
Cooling Finned tube pump & 
rear tank 
Clutch Inverted cone 
Gears & Speeds at 1st 8 mph 
1000 rpm 2nd 18 mph 
3rd 25 mph 
Ath 36 mph 
direct 
Final drive 20 x 52 
1:2.6 


Gear change 


Quadrant neutral 
between 2 levers 


Pedals Footbrake on trans 
Clutch Rh acc. 

Tyresize 810 x 90 

Chassis Tube 

Hand controls 2 oncol 


Handbrake 


Ignition & mixture 


Bands on rear wheel 
drums 


Royce 

10 

2 

95 x 127 


2 throw 
2 bearing 


Case hrd 

o/h pushrod 

side 

Longuemare 
Trembler & contact 
wipe 

None 

Front crank throttle 
Oil rings & drip 
Honeycomb pump & 
headertank 
Inverted cone 


1st 7¥2 mph 
2nd 17 mph 
3rd 30 mph 
direct 


Quadrant neutral 
between single 


Footbrake on trans 
Clutch Cntr. acc. 


810 x 90 
Channel 


2 on col 
Ignition & governor 
mixture on dash 


Bands on rear wheel 
drums 


Note: A1642 has an earlier 3 speed gearbox, ratios are the same but there is no 
3rd gear, i.e. 2nd to Top double speed! 


“WHERE IS THIS CAR?” 


In the mid-fifties | was struck down 
with a terrible disease. The good 
news, this disease is curable. The bad 
news the cure is expensive and often 
beyond the resources of most but the 
fortunate few. At this period of my life 
| was still finding enjoyment from 
dancing and with friends attended at 
least three of the popular local hops 
each week. One Thursday night at 
the Railway Recreation weekly 
dance my friend dashed up to me and 
excitedly said, ‘‘Ern, I’ve found just 
what you’ve been looking for and at 
the right price, too.” Now this was 
the time remember when a quid was 
a quid or one pound as it ws known 
then. ‘‘Yes!”’ | said, “Go on what is 
this great news or should | say 
shock?” “Call it a shock if you like’ 
he said “but you won't believe it, I’ve 
found you a Rolls-Royce complete 
and a goer for one hundred pounds.” 

By now, readers of this magazine 
will know that the disease | was 
suffering was the well known “Rolls- 
Royce Fever.”’ Also, the older of us 
will know that a Rolls-Royce of any 
discription was not easy to come by 
so £100 for a complete 1921 Silver 
Ghost was good buying. Les, my 
friend introduced me to Jim Hall, the 
gentleman with whom | was to do 
business and he told me this old car 
was On a property that his father had 
bought for him at Capella, a village 
thirty miles north of Emerald, West 
Queensland. This meant about two 
hundred miles from Rockhampton 
on the Central Queensland Coast 
where we lived. Five pounds was 
paid over to clinch the deal and 
receipt issued along with the assur- 
ance that the car was usable and 
certainly motored over the rough 
bush tracks far smoother than any 
modern cars out there and had been 
garaged on an earth floor but under 
cover. 

For the next few days Les and 
myself talked about nothing else and 
we made plans for future moves. We 
packed all our tools including tyre- 
pumps, Radiator hose, spark plugs, 
L.T. and H.T. wire, jacks, 12V 
battery, oil, rags, petrol and a few tins 
of various sizes, a couple of sacks 
and a length of rope. We’d leave 
Rocky 4 a.m. Saturday and head west 
in Les’s new 1955 Vauxhall Velox 
ute. The Capricorn Highway was 


By E.J. Venables 


sealed for the first eleven miles but 
from then on one learned you just 
had to be prepared for what might 
come. On reaching Emerald we 
steered directly north along Cler- 
mont Road towards what was The 
British Food Corporation, thousands 
of acres of rich black soil growing 
grain and pig raising; a U.K. war 
effort to feed the hungry British Isles. 

At Capella we asked directions. 
The reader must realize in that 
district you can view the horizon a 
full 360° standing in one spot and 
pivoting on your feet. Half-hour or 
twenty minutes and we were greeted 
by the Halls and friends and the big, 
tall Rolls-Royce Saloon. The four 
tyres embedded in black soil. A 
welcome cup of tea was enjoyed 
while sitting on cases and fuel drums. 
After the tea, not wishing to lose 
valuable time we commenced 
checking lubrication, water, spark- 
plugs, wiring and all essential items 
for the homeward trek. Mr. Hall, 
casting an alert eye on our tools and 
material read our minds very accu- 
rately then burst out with “If you 
blokes don’t want to spend the next 
two or three months out here with us 
we strongly advise that you jump in 
your Vauxhall and make tracks as 
quick as you can in the direction of 
Rockhampton” adding “If these low 
black clouds above us burst as 
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As found at Capella 1955. 


they’re likely to do any moment you 
won’t move another inch.” As 
Stanley Hollaway used to say ‘‘They 
seemed quite nice about it’’ so we 
thought it wise to accept this friendly 
tip and drove back to Emerald park- 
ing in front of the ‘‘Rainbow” cafe 
just as the big, cold drops of water 
commenced pelting from those grey 
skies above seventeen hours after we 
had started off so happily and full of 
confidence at 4 a.m. Two weary dis- 
allusioned men strode into that cafe 
under the illumination of a couple of 
25 watt bulbs and gave our order for 
roast lamb and hot tea. We ate to the 
tune of pelting rain on the galvanis- 
ed, corrugated iron while the 
heavens opened wide to drown our 
sorrows. The drive through the night 
back to Rockhampton on the un- 
sealed Capricorn Highway will 
remain an untold story. 

Weeks passed before one day the 
stately Silver Ghost arrived in Rock- 
hampton only to find we could not 
park in either of our garages due to 
the clearance required for this high 
saloon. A few months later | was 
lucky to find a 2OHP Chassis N° 
GYL60, pictured when new on page 
428, John M. Fasal’s book ‘‘20HP.”’ 
The Silver Ghost passing into the 
hands of my friend, Les. 

One Saturday morning in 1960 at 
approximately 7 a.m. there was a 


knock on my door and standing there 
were three or four very weary men. 
Looking over their shoulders what | 
saw was a more tired looking 20 H.P. 
R-R tourer with a folded hood and 
loaded with luggage. | learned this 
car had been purchased a couple of 
weeks earlier by Peter Bennett from 
our well known member, George 
Sevenoaks. The proud new owner 
and friends had driven it to Cook- 
town, North Queensland and were 
now returning to Sydney, having left 
Cooktown three days earlier. George 
remarked later he hadn’t known their 
intentions at the time or he’d advised 
them not to drive it further than 
Newcastle in the cars present condi- 
tion. The car had an attractive touring 
body and | learned later from our 
wonderful Rolls-Royce Historian, 
Mr. Bert Ward that it was one of the 
Charlton family cars, purchased new 
in 1925. In 1927 a Mr. A.E. Lawson 
purchased it and he liked the cary 
very much, covering a big mileage in 
his 33 years of ownership. He owned 
a Drapery Store at Drummoyne in 
Victoria St. Mr. Lawson then gave the 
car to George Sevenoaks to sell. | saw 
the car again some time later when | 
visited Club member, Mr. Faris 
Palfryman at Ingleside, Q’Id. At the 
big sale of Rolls-Royce cars auction- 
ed on behalf of Mr. Palfryman in 
March 1969, when he moved to 
Canberra it was bought by it’s present 
owner, Mr. Roger Johnstone of 
Sydney. The body, upholstery and 
chassis were brought back to new 
condition by George Williams and 
John Vawser and anyone would love 
to be the proud owner today of this 
lovely motor car Chassis No. 83K5, 
pictured on page 563 Praeclarvm 
No. 80 3-4, June-August 1980 and 
again in the Don Appleby’s Series, 
page 195 Praeclarvm 76-5 October 
1976. Mr. Bert Ward has supplied 
some of it’s romantic history and 
written more about it in the article 
“The Charlton Family” Praeclarvm 
No. 76 1st Feb. 1976 page 125. 
Getting back to 7 a.m., Sat. 
morning in 1960. We had breakfast 
and | brought up in conversation that 
there was a Silver Ghost at Park 
Avenue at North Rockhampton. One 
of the group, Linley Davies became 
very interested and asked to be taken 
to see it. On arrival he became so 
excited he almost wept tears of 
blood, saying ‘‘Fancy seeing a car so 
completely original today.’’ He 
wanted to buy it then and there and 
after returning to Sydney wrote again 


Arrival at Rockhampton with young enthusiast Neal Venables. 


and again expressing his wishes to 
purchase it and eventually Les sold it 
to him. The car was loaded onto a 
semi and delivered while Linley was 
having breakfast at his home in 
Kardella Avenue, Killara one morn- 
ing the second week of October 
1962. | saw the car a few months later 
well on the way to restoration to its 
former glory. 

In 1969 ! was transferred to 
Emerald and after settling in com- 
menced to probe into the Silver 
Ghosts history. First problem was to 
find Jim Hall. Enquiries revealed he’d 
sold his share of the Capella property 
but still lived in the Emerald district. 


Tracking him down | was glad to find 
he was interested and helpful. He 
told me his father owned a Bentley. 
As Mr. Hall Snr. owned a Bentley | 
was sure Bert Ward would know him 
and of course, he did know Jim’s 
father and wrote: ‘Yes, Eric Hall took 
delivery of a MK VI Bentley 1951 
colour Midnight Blue and Black, he 
then lived at Mungindi and | did meet 
all of his family as he did come to 
Sydney for service. Your letter did 
bring back memories of one visit to 
Sydney of Eric Hall and he did say 
something about his son Jim and a 
Ghost being on a farm he had 
bought. If you can send me the 


Restoration commenced. Author’s Mk VI in foreground. 


chassis No. | will be able to give you 
some history of the Ghost.’’ Fortun- 
ately Jim Hall did remember it was 
96NE. | forwarded this with a photo 
and he replied,” In the photo | can 
see the pattern of a Jackson, Jones 
and Collins body and it was maroon 
and black, but this was the second 
body. This chassis 96 NE was dis- 
patched from England in August 
1921 and was owned by J.L. Glick of 
the Adelaide Tailoring Co. in Mel- 
bourne, the car was delivered in 
Melbourne painted black. Glick later 
started a shop in Sydney at the corner 
of Bathurst and Castlereagh Sts., thus 
he then brought the car to Sydney 
together with his driver. It was 
garaged in a parking station in 
Hunter St., near Macquarie St. with 
about six other Rolls-Royces and 
Don’s father and myself always 
serviced it. Glick decided he wanted 
a closed body fitted so the old touring 
body was removed, we checked the 
chassis throughout. Glick was a tall 
man so the new body had to be high. 
In the late 1930’s while he was 
travelling to Melbourne 96 NE 
stopped suddenly. It had stripped a 
cam gear so he went to Kellow 
Falkiners and bought the P III they 
had on the floor and asked them to 
build a body on it, colour to be 
Maroon and Black. This was the first 
P Ill to land in Australia. After his 
purchase Mr. Glick only travelled 
from Melbourne to Sydney in it as 
they did not build the body high 
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ie. 


A tired Rolls-Royce returning to Sydney from Cooktown. 


enough for him to sit in the P III in 
comfort. We then sold the P Ill to a 
C.J. Todman. It is now owned by Mal 
Venables, J.L. Glick returned to the 
Silver Ghost, 96 NE. Later the Ghost 
was taken over by Hughes Motor 
Hire Service and only used _ for 
special jobs. They had an old Rolls 
Royce Chauffeur working for them 
who had worked for years for W.]. 
Adams of Adams Hotel Fame. 

There is a gap in the history of 96 
NE from this point until it turned up at 
Capella owned by a Mr. Hennessy, 
whom | cannot trace. An unconfirm- 


ed story is that it was traded off to a 
timber firm in payment of a debt 
somewhere in northern N.S.W. or 
South Q’Id. The reason | have written 
this story is to find any reader who 
might be able to add to the history of 
96 NE from when | took the photo in 
Sydney 1962 at the commencement 
of the restoration or know of the 
present whereabouts. A lovely photo 
of 96 NE with the chauffeur appears 
on page 575 of Praeclarvm No. 80 
3-4, June/August 1980 accompanied 
by information supplied by Mr. 
Albert Ward. 


One of the first Rolls-Royce 10HP cars delivered to a private owner March 1905. Body by Barker 
(Courtesy of the Rolls-Royce Bulletin) 
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DAWNS AND CLOUDS 


Members who subscribed to ‘The 
Motor’ during the immediate post- 
war decade and beyond will re- 
collect that colourful figure, bon 
viveur and brilliant motoring journa- 
list, the late Laurence Pomeroy, 
F.R.S.A., M.A.S.E. It is interesting to 
read in retrospect some of his com- 
ments of road tests of Rolls-Royce 
and Bentley cars in old copies of 
“The Motor Year Book’, an annual 
publication unfortunately no longer 
being produced. 

Referring to the 1952 edition we 
find the following comments on the 
4% litre version of the Mk VI Bentley: 

Although there is little outward 

change to distinguish the Mark VI 

Bentley tested in 1951 from the 

model which was put through its 

paces in 1947, the intervening four 
years have, in fact, seen a con- 
siderable number of engineering 
changes of which the most recent 
are probably the most important. 

These are an enlargement of the 

piston area and swept volume and 

a change to a duplicated exhaust 

system, each branch receiving 

from three cylinders. Although the 

Bentley Co. shroud their horse- 

power figures with a particularly 

opaque veil of secrecy, they must 
have turned the handle on the 
brake quite a few turns when they 
got the new engine on the bed, for 
the rise in maximum speed from 

92.9 m.p.h. to a dead 100 m.p.h. is 

equivalent to an increase in output 

of 24 per cent. Here again this has 
been combined with a substantial 

increase in low end torque, the 10/ 

30 m.p.h. acceleration time falling 

from 9.3 sec. to 7.9 sec. (an 18 per 

cent improvement), whilst the 
combination of greater torque and 
greater power reduces the time 
taken to traverse the 60/80 band 
from 16.7 sec. to 13 sec. — a 28.5 
per cent improvement. Apart from 
this, the car is entirely free from the 
occasional tendency to boil, 
which seemed to afflict the earlier 
model, and is very greatly improv- 
ed in numerous details of exterior 
fittings and interior furnishing. It is 
still legitimate to criticize so 
expensive a representative of the 
best of British design and crafts- 
manship on the grounds that the 
road holding and control, particu- 
larly on wet or greasy roads, does 
not quite match the all-round 
performance and imposes restraint 


By John Floyd 


in the use of the very high per- 

formance which is now offered. 

It is of particular interest to note 
that the Mk VI roadholding and 
control drew adverse criticism even 
whilst the model was current. My 
own belief is that these problems 
derive partly from the fact that the 
Mark VI and Dawn are significantly 
under-tyred. In attempting to im- 
prove my own Dawn in these res- 
pects | have given Pirelli Cinturato 
185 x 16 tyres an extended trial 
following my reports in Praeclarvm 
of December 1980, and conclude 
with regret that their disadvantages 
outweight their advantages in this 
application. In long term use one 
finds that the lower speeds in the 
gears and particularly the cruising 
speed in top gear resulting from the 
lowering of the effective gear ratios to 
the unacceptable despite the im- 
proved steering and adhesion. In- 
creased road noise and impaired 
appearance due to the smaller than 
normal wheel diameter also com- 
bine to deter one from continued use 
of these excellent tyres. | am however 
now hoping to try a compromise in 
the form of imported Dunlop RS5, 
6.70 x 16, in which the tread pattern 
extends around the shoulder of the 
tyre. These tyres have proved 
successful in the past on an XK150 
Jaguar, and appear worthy of trial on 
Mark VI or Dawn despite the some- 
what high price of $187.50 each. In 
Melbourne, they are obtainable from 
Antique Tyre Supplies of 558 High St, 
Thornbury, (P.O. Box 77, Northcote 
3070), telephone (03) 480 1201. 

Turning to the 1957 edition of 
“The Motor Year Book’, Mr. 
Pomeroy has the following to say 
about the then recently introduced 
Silver Cloud and S1 cars: 

The Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud has a 

hydraulic coupling in place of a 

friction clutch, and a four-speed 

epicyclic gear box in which the 
indirect ratios of third and second 
can be engaged by moving a lever 
under the steering column if the 
driver so wishes. Alternatively they 
will, at appropriate speeds, be 
engaged by an automatic brain 
even if the lever is not touched. 

The really intelligent driver can 

certainly score with this trans- 

mission for he can anticipate the 


needs of the car and by a suitable 

manipulation of the throttle ensure 

that changes are made so smoothly 
that they cannot be detected by the 
passengers. 

As one might suspect from a 
gearbox made at Crewe the in- 
direct ratios are completely quiet; 
the fact that they are somewhat 
widely spaced giving limiting 
speeds of 40 and 60 m.p.h. on 
second and third gear is perhaps of 
less significance on a Rolls-Royce 
car than it would be on other 
makes, but there are circum- 
stances when a somewhat higher 
third speed would be welcomed. 
Other legitimate criticisms of a car 
which may still legitimately be 
called the best in the world are 
limited capacity of the electrical 
system which can cause problems 
in winter conditions; the inability 
for all practical purposes of driving 
with any window open owing to 
excessive wind noise; the complex 
control of the ventilating system, 
and the fact that the automatic gear 
engagement is not completely 
foolproof in that the co-operation 
of the accelerator pedal is called 
for if complete smoothness of the 
gear changing process is to be 
guaranteed. 

These are all criticisms made in 
the expectation that very high 
standards can be expected and 
such standards are certainly 
realized in respect of the handling 
of the car, the mechanical silence 
even when maintaining between 
90 and 100 m.p.h., and perhaps 
above all in the superb quality of 
the servo braking system. This, in 
conjunction with the responsive 
steering and good cornering 
power of the car make it ex- 
ceptionally safe when driven hard 
in adverse conditions. Taken all 
round one may say that this model 
definitely enhances the reputation 
of the maker. 

Here the significant point is that 
even the hypercritical Pomeroy felt 
justified in 1957 in stating that the 
Cloud 1 could still legitimately be 
called the best in the world, a 
description originally justified un- 
deniably by the Silver Ghost in 1907, 
i.e. 50 years earlier. Would a critic of 
similar stature feel that the same 
statement could be made of the Silver 
Spirit, or could have been made of 
the Silver Shadow when current? 
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GRJ 60 2-seater touring by Claude Hamilton of Aberdeen. Shown at 
Scottish Motor Show of 1927. Owned by James P. Smith (UK). 


We reproduce below, courtesy of the R.R.O.C. of 
America, the first of Lee Haacker’s excellent series on the 
20HP engine. While it is appreciated that a number of our 
members subscribe to the Flying Lady, we regard Lee 
Haacker’s article as an authoritative reference on the 
20HP engine, and reproduce it unashamedly for the 
benefit of all 20HP owners in Australia. 


Rebuilding The 20 HP Engine 
Part I 


By Lee P. Haacker, M.D. 


Introduction 

When beginning the rebuild of the 20 Horsepower 
engine, it became apparent that little written informa- 
tion was available other than the Rolls-Royce Service 
Instructions (Service Sheets) and the occasional odd 
note in the Flying Lady or the Bulleten of the Rolls- 
Royce Enthusiasts Club. No lists of tolerances were 
obtainable, and no assembly instructions seemed to 
exist. 

It seemed that we could learn from the excellent 
example set by our friends of the Bentley Drivers Club, 
who have carefully documented information and 
experiences about the Vintage and Derby Bentleys and 
have made them available for those needing informa- 
tion in doing their own mechanical work. 

It is in this spirit that the following is written. It is 
hoped that it may serve as a cornerstone for more 
information, corrective and/or additive, with the ulti- 
mate desire that a fairly comprehensive supplement will 
evolve to aid those in the future who will be rebuilding 
and caring for these engines. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the rebuild- 
ing of a 20 HP engine of the GRJ (K) series of 1927. 
Few major changes were made in the engine up to the 
L series. Except for the introduction of the “webbed” 
crankshaft the engine changed little thereafter into the 
20-25 model. Hence this information will be fairly 
accurate and useable for the vast majority of this series. 
The owner should bear this in mind if he should 
encounter a situation that seems different from the 
information contained herein and realize that this may 
represent a developmental variation. Although this text 
has been reviewed for technical errors, some may exist. 
The author disclaims responsibility for any injuries or 
losses, real or imagined, sustained as a result of the use 
of this text. 

There are several publications which are recom- 
mended for both general and specific information. The 
Rolls-Royce Service Instructions are an absolute must 
for the rebuilder as the source of technical information 


available. Anyone doing any machine work will defi- 
nitely need this volume for specifications and pro- 
cedural instructions. This paper is, in fact, directly 
supplemental to the Service Sheets. Recently the Club 
has made available many of the General Arrangement 
drawings provided by Rolls-Royce. These sheets and 
drawings represent drawings used by the factory during 
the construction of these motors. They are available for 
a small charge in either a small film or “print-out” 
format. There has been little regarding this engine in 
the past issues of the Flyng Lady but some articles have 
appeared that may be of value. Interesting, but not 
essential is the reproduction of the Parts Index for the 
Twenty, published sporadically by the RROC of 
Australia. It is also costly. It is recommended that 
anyone undertaking the rebuilding of an engine for 
the first time read Automobile Engine Rebuilding 
and Maintenance by H.T. Glenn (available from 
Classic Motorbooks). 

Resist the temptation to take an engine down to see 
“what's inside”. Do so only after exhaustive diagnosis 
and with the necessary tools at hand. 


Indications 

When has enough gone wrong or enough wear taken 
place to consider the rebuilding of an engine? Some- 
times it is painfully obvious that major engine work is 
needed. I refer to those occasions when sudden 
expensive noises appear deep in the engine, accom- 
panied by loss of oil pressure, signaling the death of a 
big end bearing, or the sudden loud noise that may 
mean a thrown rod. Most frequently, however, the signs 
are more subtle and are those often overlooked when 
buying a car. Consider the following brief list as 
clues that enough may be amiss to consider major 
engine overhaul: 

Water leaking from small cracks in the head or 
block. 

Water in the oil and oil in the water. 

Low oil pressure in the absence of low oil (note that 
good oil pressure does not necessarily rule out poor 


circulation or other engine disease). The volume of 
flow is critical. 

Occluded oil lines to the rocker assembly. With the 
engine hot and at idle, loosen the oil line connection at 
the forward end of the rocker shaft. Similarly, look at 
the last (12th) rocker arm. The oil should be freely 
flowing around the spacer and down to the push rod. 
At idle, pressure should be able to deliver adequate oil 
unless the oil lines are occluded. 

Frequent overheating or boiling (with the shutters 
open). High temperature reading with a _ correct 
temperature gauge and without boiling. (Ditto with a 
good clear radiator.) 

Puffing sounds coming from the oil filler with 
the engine at idle indicative of a “blow by” (or 
broken rings). 

Low compression. All cylinders should run around 75 
pounds or better with small variation between cyl- 
inders, if the rings and valves are good. 

Vast oil leakage from the bell housing drain hole. 
Any significant leakage may indicate rear oil seal 
failure. This may also be manifested by failure of the 
starter drive “owing to” oil accumulation on the 
cork disc of the starter drive. Oil should not be in 
either location. 

Look suspiciously at any engine which is heavily 
crudded and covered with sludge, particularly over and 
around the rocker assembly, indicating heavy use and 
years of marginal care. The internal condition of the 
engine, including the crankshaft oil passages, will look 
just the same. Oil circulation under these circum- 
stances simply cannot be adequate. 

Check the head for obvious cracks and water leaks. 
It might be very advisable to try to repair a small crack 
before it reaches irreparable proportions, making 
salvage impossible. We all know how easy it is to come 
across a cheap replacement! 

If the mileage is thought to be original and has 
passed 125,000 without major work, a rebuild probably 
should be considered, since the engine is living on 
borrowed time and a look at the crankshaft might be 
well worth the effort. The author takes this position 
knowing well that these engines have a well-earned 
reputation for giving thousands of miles of good service 
while in unbelievably worn, sloppy condition going 
about with no compression and spitting bits of bearing 
babbit into the sump. As these engines become older 
and approach fifty years of running, certain parts 
the crankshaft, camshaft, head, etc. are becoming 
irreplaceable, and the author strongly feels that 
rebuilding is indicated and advised before irreparable 
damage to these parts occurs through running a poor 
engine beyond the point of reclamation. He is aware 
that this concept may not be universally accepted. 

Conversely, look with suspicion on any low mileage 
engine which has been in storage for a prolonged 
period. Although the “big” engines with their caver- 
nous crank journals could get away with considerable 
sludging, the small horsepower engines cannot, and one 
can be assured that the journals are crammed to the 
top with severe impairment of oil flow. 

Finally, the original rule of thumb used by Hythe 
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Fig. 1. Iron fragments recovered from the radiator on back- 
flushing upside down. 


Road should be mentioned. The simple use of oil con- 
sumption figure (not oil loss through leakage, etc.) 
indicated when an overhaul period had been reached 
and for this engine was generally considered to be 
approximately 150-200 miles per Imperial quart (100- 
125 miles per U.S. quart). 

The car that started all of this had a fairly smooth- 
running engine but was unable to reach a quiet idle 
and showed some chronic richness which could not be 
“adjusted out”. All cylinders were uniform in a com- 
pression test at 83 pounds with no evidence of burning 
oil. The car started readily on compression and had a 
fairly good oil pressure when warm. The temperature 
gauge was “said to be” erratic since it ran immediately 
to past 100 degrees and stayed there while the tempera- 
ture in the header tank rarely passed 75 degrees. Some 
valve noise was present but the car had good per- 
formance for a 20 HP. 

The temperature gauge was removed from the car, 
tested and found to be correct and accurate. Since it 
was understood that this engine had been recently 
rebuilt and run little, an attempt was made to “run it 
in” by several day trips. One of these trips ended in 
complete disaster with boiling, stalling and a conclu- 
sion of a choked radiator block, and/or head. The 
radiator was removed and back flushed, producing a 
pound of interesting little rusted iron bits. The head 
and block flushed clean with no rust or particles from 
either (see Figures 1 and 2). The head was then 
removed and the fore and aft inspection plates un- 


Fig. 2. Interior of head after eight hours of muriatic acid 
treatment. 


screwed with great difficulty. Complete occlusion of the 
water passages with deposits of iron rust explained the 
reason for boiling. 

After acid treating the head twice to clean it out (as 
it is well-described in the Derby Bentley Service Sheets, 
FN/E6-(RROC)), the painful question came up: “What 
must the block look like?” The answer led to this 
article. A CAUTION: In using acids in cleaning, 
inhibition and a thorough flushing are required to stop 
acid when the job is done lest the action continue, dis- 
integrating bolts, studs, etc. 

Occasionally in this text mention is made of the re- 
building of a 25/30 Horsepower Rolls-Royce. Many of 
the components are similar and the method of attack 
frequently the same. It is advisable to read or re-read 
those articles which appeared in the Flyng Lady in 
September, 1972 and following before starting on a 20 
HP engine. 

The 20 Horsepower engine is a rather simple beast, 
differing in many respects from the later engines, but 
with many common basic relationships and similarities. 
The rebuildings are very similar and many of the 
points made following are particularly applicable to 
the 20-25. 

Spares, although still available from Appleyard 
Rippon Ltd., through its U.S. and Canadian distribu- 
tors, are becoming more difficult to obtain. Mr. David 
Botterill, successor to Mr. Arnold Murgatroyd, as head 
of the Pre-War Spares Department has consistently 
been very cooperative and knowledgable. Most spares 
were available except for cam follower bits but these 
were obtained from Rolls-Royce after they had made 
up a new supply within eight weeks. Rolls-Royce also 
made up a set of oversized pistons on order but were 
unable to supply replacement bearings (shells) and 
liners (spacers) for the big ends but could supply those 
for the main bearings. The big end problem was solved 
by having the big ends rebuilt by Federal-Mogul who 
rebabbited the bearings, overhauled the rods including 
the external oil lines and bored the bearings to specifi- 
cations for $240.00 for the lot. Most other items were 
obtained easily. 


Use of Heat 

Mention will be made about the use of heat. Not 
having a hydraulic press and often not having the right 
shaped bearing extractor, it was found that the 
judicious use of heat can be very effective to remove 
old tight bearings, etc. In using heat, choose an 
adequate sized propane torch. Circumstances for use 
include: (1) heating the housing around a tight bearing 
as in the distributor drive bearing and (2) freeing the 
very tight flywheel bolts from the flywheel and crank 
flange. It also makes reassembly of these parts easier by 
expanding the bearing recesses, after which a new 
bearing will seat with a light tap (it definitely makes 
dealing with the crank and flywheel assembly manage- 
able). Bearings should never be “beaten” in or out. In 
sorne situations, because of different tolerances as exist 
between the piston and gudgeon pin, hot water immer- 
sion may be quite adequate. 


Oil Pressure 
Considerable mystery and confusion exists about oil 
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Fig. 3. Interior of front half of block after removal of cover plate. 
Note the sheared off screws under the water pump gasket. Look for 
them. 

pressure, its significance, its loss and its restoration. In 
a motorcar such as this there are several variable com- 
ponents influencing normal oil pressure: (1) oil volume 
and viscosity; (2) oil pump including the relief valve 
assembly; and (3) peripheral resistance (including oil 
lines, gallery, feed pipes to main and big end bearings, 
rod oil ways, and main and big end crankshaft 
channels themselves). To a minor degree the sump 
strainer and return line may contribute. 

These factors, in the main, control adequate oil 
pressure, volume, and hence, circulation in a good, 
clean engine. Other factors which must be included are 
the presence of internal or external leaks. 

The oil pump fitted to most Rolls-Royces is of the 
double impeller or gear type. The pump is directly 
gear driven and its speed is directly variable with 
engine speed and fluctuations in volume flow and pres- 
sure occur as a result of change in RPM's. It is the sole 
source of oil to the main bearings and big end bearings 
through the main oil gallery, and to the oil gauge 
which is tapped into the main oil line near the oil 
pump. The normal functioning oil gauge is intended to 
read pressure immediately upon leaving the pump. Oil 
is supplied to the timing gears, rocker shaft and rocker 
arms through a low pressure oil line coming from the 
oil pump itself, the pressure lowering taking place in 
the spring-loaded “relief” valve. Oil to the valve, stems, 
tappets, camshaft, etc. is by gravity flow, drip and 
splash. Increasing the spring pressure by stretching the 
spring or by adding washers beneath the spring will 
not, contrary to widely held impressions, greatly add to 
the main oil flow or pressure but can have the 


Fig. 4. Interior of waterpassage in rear of block. Note the com- 
promise of volume due to the silt, etc. 


undesired effect of cutting down or eliminating flow to 
the timing gears and rocker shaft by making the spring 
resistance too great for the oil pressure to overcome 
and open the valve. This practice does not increase oil 
pump speed and any increase in main oil volume is 
more theoretical than practical. 

Given a new, clean engine, the oil pump is capable 
of delivering adequate volume of oil at an adequate 
pressure to overcome centrifugal force in the crankshaft 
resisting oil flow into it. Starting a cold engine will 
always give initial high pressures, only to be followed 
by a drop in pressure as the oil warms and viscosity 
decreases. In the 20 HP, one would like to see 10-12 
pounds while at an idle with the engine hot. 

As aging occurs, changes take place in the system. 
With use the oil pump becomes worn and is less 
efficient in pumping with significant lowering of its 
pressure and oil volume output. Similarly, as sludge 
builds up in the crank journal passages, gallery and oil 
lines, the (peripheral) resistance to oil flow becomes 
greater. The net result of these factors is a reduced oil 
flow or volume to the bearings, etc. If the oil pump 
retains a fair degree of efficiency, inadequate oil 
volume flow may occur in the presence of good high oil 
pressure. If inefficient, low flow and low pressure may 
result in the presence of adequate oil in the sump. 
Needless to say, low levels of oil can produce low 
pressure and volume of flow even in a new engine. 
Adding or changing to a higher viscosity oil will 
increase the pressure but will not significantly add to 
volume flow or be any better at getting oil to needed 
locations. All of these variable factors play a role in 
every engine's circulation but may be present in more 
or less a degree, engine to engine. 

The most significant facts to remember are that the 
oil pump is not the sole factor in oil pressure, that the 
way to increase oil pressure and circulation is NOT to 
increase relief valve spring tension, and that good, high 
oil pressure can occur with low circulation. 


Disassembly 

The whole show begins with the removal of the 
under-engine pans. And it may well end here since they 
are absolute bitches. Don’t yield to the temptation to 
cut them or to bend them to get them free. Above all, 
do not discard them since in addition to keeping the 
engine compartment cleaner, they affect the running 
temperature of the engine. Repair the cracks with 
heliarc welding or riveted aluminum patches. Clean 
with “Gumil” and 0000 steel wool if later polishing is 
desired (other abrasives tend to scratch). 

The 20 HP engine is mounted forward at four points 
on a “wishbone” shaped engine mount. To the rear, 
the engine mounts on the frame at one point on either 
side just forward of the bell housing. The transmission 
mounts directly to the engine and has no separate 
mounts of its own. The engine and transmission may 
be removed as a unit and then “broken down,” or the 
engine may be separated at the bell housing and 
removed in toto, or thirdly, as a lighter, more manage- 
able unit by first removing the head, block, carburetter 
and all accessories including starter, generator 
(dynamo), and pan (lower half crankcase). If the 
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second or third course is chosen, i.e. leaving the trans- 
mission behind, some scheme of support must be rigged 
for the transmission since otherwise, upon separation of 
the engine, it will simply crash to the floor bending all 
servo linkages and causing much weeping, gnashing of 
teeth and sore toes. If the transmission is to be 
removed, bear in mind that the cross shaft carrying the 
clutch and brake pedals fits into both the frame and 
transmission housing and must be removed. 
Procedure 

Disconnect the battery, drain the radiator and break 
the water hose connections. Remove the water pump. 
The radiator mounts on four spring-loaded bolts with 
castellated nuts and pins. Remove the linkages control- 
ling the shutters, saving the “stay rod” from the bulk- 
head until last. The radiator rests on a rubber strip 
with a centering pin projecting upward from the cross 
member of the frame. The radiator will lift off easily 
although with considerable weight. If the weight 
appears to be alarming, one of the hoses is probably 
still intact. Check and take the proper steps. A little 
penetrating oil helps to free stuck hoses but makes 
discarding them necessary. 

Linkages 

Like all Rolls-Royce engines, and although simpler 
than most, the 20 HP’s engine is an engineer’s paradise 
of actuating rods and bell cranks. No one can possibly 
remember their proper relationship, positions and 
routes and the only reasonable way of recording this is 
either photography or to buy a second 20HP for 
comparison. Take photos from almost all imaginable 
angles to record the attitude of these linkages at the 
“start” position so as to prevent doubts later. Label 
them as they come off, bearing in mind that they 
cannot come off at once but in layers as the various 
accessories are removed. 

Take off the vacuum line from the intake manifold 
to the Autovac. Treat with great respect the water 
temperature bulb in the rear of the head. It is usually 
packed with some graphited string or other such 
material to waterproof the connection. Withdraw it 
straight, resisting the temptation to lever or twist it. 
Apply penetrating oil daily for a week first. Remember: 
no heat here. 

Remove the high tension lines and their brackets. 
Watch for the small carbon electrode in the center of 
the distributor cap. Plan to renew the wire, leaving 
each about an inch longer to allow for final cutting 
and fitting of the copper leads. These, incidently, are 
still abailable from The Complete Automobilist in Bas- 
ton, near Peterborough in the Old Country. Select a 
high-tension wire without writing on it (Sorenson has 
some) and be sure to use copper core wire. Remove the 
coil bracket and the distributor tower. Lift out the 
cylindrical serrated drive coupling and store. 

The magneto is a “standby” magneto and_ is 
shaft-driven by the dynamo. The output lead plugs into 
the base of the distributor, traveling through a conduit 
and is held to the crankcase by two small plastic ‘stand 
offs”. Handle these with great care since they are very 
fragile. Remove along with the conduit and magneto 
control linkage across the back of the block. The 
control rod (cross linkage) is grooved, assuring proper 


reassembly relationship. If the magneto is going to be 
separated from its drive shaft, be sure to mark the 
teeth or the two components in some way so that 
magneto timing can be easily restored. It may well be 
desirable to retime the magneto after rebuilding it. 
This will be outlined later. 
Carburetter 

Section RR/P3+ of the Service Sheets regarding 
the rebuilding of the carburetter is well written and in 
fair detail. Considering the age of the car it is probably 
good judgment to plan to take it to bits, if for nothing 
else than a good cleaning. Check the jets for wear, 
bends and other evidence of mishandling in the past 
(the carb on this car had no high speed jet return 
spring). All tolerances were within acceptable limits. 
Since high- and low-speed jets are still available, these 
were ordered with their needles. The high-speed jet 
and needle were replaced. The low-speed needle sent 
without the jet did not fit the existing jet, indicating 
that at least two sized jets were used along the way. 
The original low-speed needle was replaced and a 
suitable spring for the high-speed jet return was 
fashioned from a ballpoint pen spring. Inspect the 
needles and jets for accumulated gums and resins, 
cleaning them both in a solvent such as carburetter 
cleaner, etc. If this is inadequate, use a small amount 
of fine rubbing compound, carefully seating the two 
components together for the operation. Similarly for 
the float chamber valve mechanism, disassemble the 
weights and needle, cleaning them. Take care to see 
that the counterweights, which are not symmetrical are 
replaced the same way as they were prior to 
disassembly. Since this engine had shown a tendency to 
flood and overflow, the needle and valve seat were 
carefully cleaned and lightly rubbed with a fine 
compound. This has cured the problem. Be sure to cut 
new gaskets for the various joints using .003 gasket 
paper. Approach the starting carb in the same manner. 

Remove all external oil lines carefully so as not to 
bend the copper tubing or cadmium-plated metal tub- 
ing which might be brittle after forty some years of 
passing oil and other junk. These might just as well be 
thrown into a soak since they will be, in all probability, 
almost occluded with sludge. Use wire with a swab 
attached and pull-through: air pressure, itself, might 
be inadequate. 


Autovac 

Disassemble the Autovac components and replace the 
gaskets which are usually shot. Their integrity is 
essential for proper operation. Check the two valves for 
seating and sealing. This engine, when reassembled 
and under test, showed signs of fuel starvation when 
running at “full bore” by sneezing through the carb 
whenever over 50 mph and regardless of the richness of 
the high-speed jet. The entire fuel system was suspect 
and tested. The valves of the Autovac were tested by 
closing them and trying to blow through the closed 
valve. The vacuum valve was tight but the air valve 
leaked. When disassembled, it was noted that the 
piston was bent in a corkscrew fashion, indicating that 
someone tried to adjust it with a screwdriver, not 
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looking to see how the mechanism was constructed. 
Don't forget to resolder the locking wires for the valve 
pistons or use a cotter pin instead. Using the latter will 
make future adjustments easier. If the spring is too 
weak to properly flip over when the float is raised, 
renew it with a sufficient strong spring. Failure of this 
mechanism can result in the negative manifold pressure 
continuing to draw gasoline into the Autovac and 
thence into the intake manifold and the cylinders 
themselves (particularly the rear three). This can result 
in pumping vast amounts of gasoline out the exhaust 
pipe since the front three will frequently continue to 
fire, virtually turning the entire engine into a bomb! 
Should this occur, correct the fault by replacing the 
spring, drain the oil, remove the plugs and using 
compressed air, blow out the crankcase and the 
cylinder bores. After regaining strength, add one or 
two ounces of oil to each cylinder, replace the plugs, 
turn the engine over by hand a few times to lubricate 
the cylinder walls, and refill the crankcase. Take 
courage and try again. 

The counterweight of the drop valve (projecting into 
the lower chamber) should be checked. It should seal 
“air tight” or no amount of negative manifold pressure 
will draw gasoline from the tank. Also, the gas line 
must have no air leaks from the tank forward. 


Rocker Assembly 

After removing the oil line which enters the head 
opposite number one valve, remove the oil line locking 
device at the base of the forward pedestal (later engines 
had an additional external oil line going to the rear 
end of the rocker shaft as well). Next gradually loosen 
all six of the nuts securing the rocker shaft. Loosen 
each a turn or so, repeating the process until all six of 
the nuts turn by finger, indicating that all spring 
tension has been relieved. Remove and do not lose the 
six bevelled washers. Carefully lift off the rocker 
assembly, holding it by each end so that the rockers 
will not fall off. Check each rocker for play and wear 
as it is removed. The rocker shaft itself will un- 
doubtedly be occluded with sludge and most likely 
worn. Using a torch, heat and unscrew the sweated-on 
end caps to make cleaning easier. New rocker shafts 
are available but the old one may be turned and new 
smaller bushes made for the rocker arms. The bushes 
are press-fitted and secured with one or two small brass 
pins. The tolerance is 0.0005 inches. Because of the 
poorer lubrication at the rear of the shaft, more wear is 
likely here than forward. Remember that the rocker 
arms are left- and right-handed, i.e. not straight, and 
cannot be mixed. Remove the push rods, numbering 
them if you wish, but more importantly, examine them 
for bends. Clean all oil passages in rockers with wires 
and make sure bushings line up with holes. The 
resultant “oil cushion” is also a factor in silent engine 


running. (To Be Continued) 


Opposite: A 1913 advert when trade mark infringements 
were apparently more acceptable. 
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T is rather a fine thing to find achieve: 
ment in automobile engineering being 
recognised as a standard of excellence 

employable for purposes of comparison just 
as we are wont to talk of things having a hall 
mark set on them. Thus, | lately came 
across a man who wished to express to me the 
idea that he possessed the last word in pianola 
instruments, and his manner of announcing 
the fact was, 


“This, you know, is the ROLLS-ROYCE 


of mechanical piano-players.” 


I could not but recall the words, as the other 
dav 1 took one of the latest Six-Cylinder 
ROLLS-ROYCE Chassis on a run of approxi- 
mately 300 miles with a limousine body of 
such a spacious character and with a roof so 
rigid that it would be calculated to magnify 
chassis noises to the utmost. But we certainly 
found that the top note of achievement to 
date has been scored by Mr. F. H. Royce in 


THE WORLD’S 


Telegrams : " Rolhead" Reg., London. 


of Achievement 


ROLLS- 
ROYCE 


Rolls-Royce, Limited, 14 and 15, Conduit Street, London, W. 


Evaorg (except for the United Kingdom): Automobiles Rolls-Royce, 102, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, Paris. 
Inpra;: Rolls-Royce, Limited, Mayo Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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the construction of this chassis, for, in the 
first place, we never had to raise our voices 
to talk from any one part of the limousine to 
the other, though we employed the indirect 
or gear drives, and, in the second, it was only 
when going up Birdlip Hill with a comple- 
ment of passengers and an amplitude of 
luggage over a road of heavy surface, through 
melting snow, and along a way where cautious 
going was necessary, through a heavy fog, 
that we had actual occasion to come off the 
gearless or top drive, 


so extraordinarily powerful 
is the engine 


yet all its flexibility and silence remain, for 
you can handle this commodious car with the 
long wheel-base on the top direct in and out 
of traffic as easily as a runabout as far as 
maneeuvring goes, and, of course, infinitely 
more easily from the point of view of 


7 . bP 
managing: your engine. 
“THE TALLER. Pebrinery 7th. 1yt2 


BEST CAR 


Telephones : Gerrard 1654, 1655 and 1656. 


The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts :— 
LelOESTERSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, STAPFORDSIIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND 
RUILANDSHIRE: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby St., Leicester ; ScoTLaND: L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St. 
Glasgow ; MANCHESTER AND DistTRICT, including East Lancashire (as far north asa iine drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East 
Cheshire: Josepn Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., New Bridge St., Manchester; YORKSHIRE: A.B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd., Samir ge St., Harrogate ; 
LIVERPOOL AND DistT#I01, including West Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), Weat Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, 
Renshaw St., Liverpool; NURTHUMBERLAND. DORBAM. CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND AND NORTH LANCASHIRE: Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson 
and Co., Ltd. St Thomas' St., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Koad, Norwich ; 
BeprorDsHigE: J. A. Doran, 7, St. Pau!’a Syuare, Bedford; IRELAND: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 


The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cara in London: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 66-68, South Audley 


St., W. Measxa. Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. 
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WHERE IS THIS CAR? Pictured here fording the Wangaratta River circa 1930. The long box on the side of the car is 


assumed to contain fishing rods. 
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